The Kingdoms of the Earth 

BY ALICE BROWN 



THE night express from the north 
had been held for twenty minutes 
at the little station among the 
marshes, and travellers in disarray came 
drooping out as soon as the solution got 
headway that there was a wrecked 
freight up the line, and that the express 
might be stalled for several hours. John 
E. Bacheller, millionaire and financier, 
was among the first to reach the plat- 
form. ITe was a burly man with full 
face marked by will and the habit of 
control, iron-gray hair standing up 
straight from his forehead, and altogeth- 
er the look of the not entirely wholesome 
prosperity wrought out through colossal 
problems solved indoors, in the atmos- 
phere of other like accountants. He 
had an exact sequence of questions to 
put, and the most reticent officials an- 
swered gladly. When it became appar- 
ent that no team could shift him to any 
branch or even independent line inside a 
half-day's driving, and that no electric 
road came within a hopeful radius, he 
calmed his mind, as he had taught him- 
self to do, to save energy for actual need, 
and walked up and down the platform 
observing the scenery — a uniform flatness 
with a taste of salt. The porter, with 
whom he had travelled many a trip back 
and forth between the city and his coun- 
try house, and who knew the length and 
heaviness of his pocket, appeared before 
him ingratiatingly. 

" Coffee, Mr. Bacheller?" he insinuated. 
" Long time to breakfast, sir. Need a 
cup of coffee, sir, I guess you do." 

" Oh !" Bacheller roused himself from 
his pondering on the business day before 
him. " That you, Lon ? Well, I will have 
a cup of coffee. But bring it to me here. 
The air in there's so confounded bad." 

So he continued to walk up and down, 
presently with a coffee cup in hand, 
and having drunk, he felt slightly heart- 
ened for the probable quashing of his 
plans, if the delay should be prolonged, 



and strengthened in an underlying de- 
termination to get into the city approx- 
imately on time, in spite of steam and 
obstacles. The station was in an assem- 
blage of hayricks on the marsh lined by 
inlets of dark water. The stacks, at this 
hour of the morning, looked like colossal 
mounds — some of them at a distance 
like elephants or houses — and as Bachel- 
ler absently tried to follow their outlines 
while he thought, he suddenly remem- 
bered the marshes as he used to see them 
by day. For he had been a boy here; he 
had gone into " the ma'sh " in the early 
morning with the mowers, and had seen 
the hay piled on the staddles and, al- 
most breathless with the cleverness of it, 
had watched the growing of the mounds. 
Tn a queer way he was not prepared to 
face, he was suddenly awake to another 
state of existence, when he was a child 
and wondered over childish things. In 
a turn of his limited pacing back and 
forth, he came first upon the porter, 
ready for his empty cup, and then to a 
man approximately of his own age, thin, 
with a beaklike nose, bright blue eyes and 
white hair, and a flush on his clear cheek. 

He was talking to the station-master 
at the moment of confiding to him a 
large hamper. 

" Well," he was saying, " if the express 
gets through, the accommodation can. 
I'll leave it. You see it gets aboard." 

Tt was a habit of John E. Bacheller to 
observe, when his mind had not with- 
drawn inwardly to its own company to 
reflect upon combinations of money that 
make more money, and he glanced at the 
hamper, wondered if it contained live 
stock of any sort, and then caught upon 
the side the name in black letters, " R. 
Sanderson." He took two steps to the 
man with the fresh face and white hair 
and held out his hand. 

" How are you, Rufe ?" said he. 

Rufus looked at him, and responded 
immediately with a cordial hand of his 
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own and a warm, delightful smile. He 
had the air of a man who thinks so so- 
berly and constantly of the pleasant, the 
miraculous, that the most surprising in- 
cident fails to hurry him by a heart-beat. 

" Sho!" said he, in an outburst of the 
phrasing- he affected because his neigh- 
bors talked so. "That you? Saw your 
picture in the New York paper t'other 
day. Ilow'd you know me? You ain't 
seen mine." 

Baeheller clapped him on the back, 
found he felt sturdy under the test, and 
liked him at once as much as he used 
to when they went fishing- and built 
snow men. 

"What you got in there, Rufe?" he 
inquired, indicating the hamper. 

" Why," said Rufus, caressing his 
chin — a trick he had learned of his farm- 
er friends — " that's flowers. We've got a 
garden, wife and I. We send 'em up to 
the city every morning in the season." 

" Not—" Baeheller hesitated. 

" Why, yes," said Sanderson, with a 
touch of humor over an unnecessary 
taetfulness, "to sell. We do it all the 
season long." 

" What's in there ?" 

"Sweet-williams. Like to see 'em?" 

" You don't want to open it?" 

"Pshaw! yes, I do. Tie it up again 
in a minute. Pay you to see 'em. You 
won't find anything much handsomer if 
you should go to Persia and pick you out 
a yard of magic carpeting. Look here!" 

He snipped the wire that held the fast- 
ening and lifted the cover on exquisitely 
packed velvet heads and long hardy stems. 
He lifted the hamper in both hands, as 
if he were a libation-bearer, and presented 
it, dewy wet, to Bacheller's nose. 

" Smell !" he counselled. 

Baeheller put. his head into the damp 
velvet and nosed luxuriously. The fra- 
grance was elusive, but he caught it. 

"George!" he uttered, rising. 

Sanderson's face overspread with a 
most perfect satisfaction. He set down 
the hamper and secured the cover again 
with a little coil of wire from his pocket. 

" T thought you'd kinder like it," he 
said, quietly. But when it was tight 
again he rose and put the wire back into 
his pocket. " Say, John," he said, " you 
give me your address and I'll express 
you a basket one of these mornings." 



"I'd like 'em first rale," said Baeheller, 
" but the house is shut up, and my wife 
ain't there." 

" Well, you drop me a line when she 
gets home, and I'll send a basket along 
according to the season." 

" You see, we're not even in our 
country house this summer," said Baeh- 
eller. " Mary's at a hotel up in the 
mountains; going to stay there till she 
sails with Kitty in a week or so. Kitty's 
her niece, just out of school. Sings 
pretty well, and nothing to do but Mary 
must take her over and settle her in Ger- 
many somewhere to study." But he 
spoke absently. lie remembered the 
sweet-williams as he used to see them 
before they had been supplanted by 
schemes of color in bedding-out plants. 
They meant Mary at the centre table 
with the lamp, in the winters before they 
got so l'ieh, or Mary stooping over a gar- 
den bed in a little front yard, her cheeks 
hot, her hair disordered, and the gloves 
she had promised to wear thrown from 
her in a weeding frenzy. 

"Well, she'll be back again," said 
Rufus, easily. " You just keep me in- 
formed, and I'll send her up something, 
if it ain't till chrysanthemum time." 

Then some one in uniform came along 
and told Baeheller it was decisive that 
the tracks would hardly be clear for a 
couple of hours. 

"I've got to be in town," said Baehel- 
ler, scowling with earnestness. He lived 
so seriously in his game of pyramid- 
building that when his way was blocked 
he had to get over the obstacle, through 
it or over it, no matter which. 

"]\lust you?" said Rufus, sympathiz- 
ing. " That's too bad. Well, I hate to 
leave you, John. But I must get back. 
Say !" lie radiated friendliness with the, 
discovery. " Why don't you come along 
with me and have a cup of coffee ?" 

" Oh, I've had coffee." 

Baeheller asked an impatient question 
of another official, who gave him no more 
encouragement. 

" Well, but come and see the place," 
Rufus was insisting. " Come right along. 
The wagon's out here. I'll get you back 
in an hour, if you say so." 

"Gome on, then. How far do you 
live?" 

Rufus convoyed him round the end 
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of the station to a rusty sort of farm 
wagon and an old roan horse. 

" Here's my team," said he. " Jump 
in. Why, we live 'most four miles out," 
he explained, when they were established 
on the gaping' cushion. " That's where 
the garden is. Hut we bought us a quar- 
ter of an acre of marsh not half a mile 
from here, and I run up a little shanty 
on it, and that's where I'm going to take 
you. Pretty's there." 

" That, your wife ?" 

" Yes. I don't, know why I thought 
you'd know I named her Pretty. Well, 
she ain't so pretty as some, she says, but 
she suits me mighty well." 

"Kind of a shooting-box you've 
built?" inquired Baeheller. The light 
was coming fast, and the shadowy hay- 
stacks began to take on outline. The 
morning air was good to him. He liked 
the jogging motion and the smell of 
the horse. 

" Oh no, no, not exactly." Kufus 
turned a sudden glance round upon the 
east and flicked at the horse's flank. 
" Well, the fact is, John, I go there 
to paint." 

"To paint? Paint pictures?" 

" Yes. You know I was always pos- 
sessed to paint. I never got over it." 

"You an artist, Kufe?" Baeheller 
asked it with sudden interest and re- 
spect. " I never knew that." 

"Well, you wouldn't, know it, John," 
said Sanderson, with a shamefaced air 
of offering the statement for what it was 
worth. " I paint every living minute I 
can get — all the enduring time — but the 
pictures look like thunder to me. There's 
the house." It was a bare little oblong, 
witli a meagre veranda on two sides, and 
the haycocks encompassed it like benefi- 
cent guards. " There's a light spot on 
the piazza. That's Pretty." He seemed 
to return then to a recognition of Bach- 
eller's enforced halt. " I love to have 
you come," ho said, " love dearly to. 
Hut I hate to think you're due up in 
town and can't get there. What is it, 
John? Sickness?" 

Baeheller laughed out. 

" 'No," he answered, dryly. " It ain't 
sickness. Rufe — yet. It's business. May- 
he some of 'em '11 feel more or less sick 
before we get through." 

"Oh!" said Rufus, slapping the reins, 



with no perceptible effect. " Well, that's 
pretty imjjortant sometimes." 

Baeheller felt a sudden desire to un- 
bosom himself in the face of the still 
day and the impersonal presence of San- 
derson, who was neither a financier, a 
reporter, nor a politician. 

" I came down here; to take a hand in 
a game I saw going on," ho said, in an 
impassive way compact of restrained 
meanings. " I thought I'd give it an- 
other turn. Read the papers, Rufe?" 
Oh yes," said Rufus, " sometimes." 

" Well, if I get into the city before ten 
o'clock, you'll see in to-night's papers 
that. John E. Bacheller's been squeezing 
fho shorts." 

" Squeezing the shorts ?" repeated 
Sanderson, in a mystified way. " Oh !" 
The most acute illumination rewarded 
him all at once. "Oh!" he cried again. 
" Stocks !" 

" Yes, my boy," said Baeheller, com- 
posedly. " Stocks. Maybe they'll tell 
you Baeheller made half a million. 
That mightn't be true, or it might be 
near it. But if they thought Baeheller 
came down to make; the half million, 
they'd be mighty well mistaken. Baeh- 
eller came down because he saw tin 1 game 
and he wanted to be in it. That's all." 

Sanderson had stopped the horse in the 
road opposite the little house on the 
marsh. Now he turned on his friend a 
look of almost startled inquiry. Baehel- 
ler had on the face he used in business. 
Tron fortified the lines about his mouth, 
greed was in his eye — not of money, but 
of power. Sanderson, not clearly under- 
standing what ho saw there, but finding 
his friendliness insensibly rebuffed by it, 
shook his head slightly and turned away. 

"You get down here," he said, "and 
I'll go round the causeway with the 
horse. You pick your steps through the 
grass. Pretty's right there on the pi- 
azza. You tell her who you are." 

Baeheller alighted and made his way 
between ditches to the little house, every 
minute clearer in the dawn. Pretty was 
there at the steps, small, tanned, with 
brown eyes and a frown between them. 
She seemed too anxious even to wonder 
who he was. 

" Oh." she cried, "why can't he hurry? 
What kept him so?" 

" Why," said Baeheller, liking her im- 
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mensely, and speaking with the peculiar 
gentleness he had for his owji women- 
folk, " I guess I kept him. Wo run 
across each other at the station, and we 
found wo had a good deal to say." 

She forgave him. he saw, though the 
frown still tarried between the smil- 
ing eyes. 

" Well, he's coming. Leave him right 
there," she called to Eufus, tethering 
the horse to a disused staddle in the 
marsh. " I'll unharness. Hurry up, or 
it '11 he hesrun." 

" Why, no." said Sanderson, coming up 
their way and leaping a ditch. "No, it 
won't be begun. You let the horse be. 
You've got to see it. too." Then he re- 
garded Raeheller, who looked momenta- 
rily alien to the scene, put out a hand, 
and drew his wife forward. "You made 
acquaintance?" he asked. "It's John 
E. Raeheller, Pretty. He's the one I 
told you I traded oft my rabbits to." 

" Holy smoke !" said Raeheller. " Why, 
that happened moro'n forty years ago." 

"Can't help it," said Eufus. He 
smiled, but looked wilfully inexorable. 
" T traded 'em off for a double-bladed 
knife I didn't need, and the minute you 
had 'em I wanted 'cm hack, and I want 
'em to this day as much as I did then." 

Bacheller stood for a moment struck 
meditative over the rescued memory. 

" I didn't want 'em." said he. " I won- 
der what T did want. I guess I just 
hankered after a trade." 

Pretty had come hack through the. 
house, her face moved by some emotion 
that seemed the acme of surprise. She 
might have had ten thousand Christmas 
trees ready to liuht up. 

" Your easel's out there," sin; said to 
Rufus. " Come. Mr. Raeheller, you and 
I'll stand by." 

She had the air of wafting them be- 
fore her through the house, and Raehel- 
ler, obeying, found himself on the veran- 
da at the other side. This fronted the 
east, where a flush was widening. San- 
derson's easel stood a few paces from 
the steps, an old chair before it. He 
seemed now to have caught his wife's 
haste and sense of the importance of the 
moment, and seated himself there, stuck 
his thumb through the palette he 
smeared, and took up a brush she had 
ready. Then he waited, facing the east. 



Pretty faced it, too, and Raeheller, after 
one look at her, also turned to it as if 
be must. He had to glance back again 
once or twice, at her face, so absolutely 
oblivious to him. He thought he had 
never seen any one so absorbed or so 
adorned by that intentness. Her breath 
came faster, and she opened her lips a 
little to give it free course. The morn- 
ing wind stirred the little curls on her 
forehead, brown with a thread of gray 
in them, and every minute she seemed 
to grow more eager. It was as if, watch- 
ing, she called upon something to come 
forth. Bacheller felt nothing but an ex- 
treme curiosity that grew into wonder, 
and he, too, turned again to the east. 
The red was deepening there. The wa- 
ter had been sliding into the irregular 
lagoons that made the marsh a width of 
charted beauty, and into the ditches cut- 
ting it at intervals, and where the red 
: uot hold of it, it was like blood, and 
where the pink lay it was pink. And 
then there was saffron and a lucent 
green. And Bacheller became aware 
that Sanderson had forgotten all about 
I hem both and was painting like mad, 
laying on colors in experimental bars, un- 
til, at a point in the slow melting of red 
into the regnancy of yellow, as if men's 
blood was being transmuted into gold, 
his wife bent irresistibly toward him. 

"There!" she breathed. "There!" 

"Yes! yes!" he said, and painted. 

At first it had perhaps seemed to .Raeh- 
eller that they were waiting for some- 
thing from the east, but it suddenly be- 
came apparent to him 1 hut it had come. 
It was the sunrise they awaited — Sander- 
son because lie wanted to paint it, and 
Pretty because she wanted her husband 
to paint it. but both of them for a rea- 
son deeper still and inexplicable, as if 
they had a worship of it. As Raeheller 
watched, he, too, caught' something of 
their excitement, lie was in the face 
of majesty, the flare of dawn, the great 
red banners of the sky. He was not 
whizzing through it in a car while the 
porter pencilled his order for breakfast 
and he wondered when the morning 
papers would be brought aboard. He was 
in the Presence itself. 

It all went on with that swift noise- 
lessness of the dawn, until the sun's line 
threw a sheen into the creeping marsh 
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waters and began to burn out the colors 
everywhere and the cold upper sky got 
blue. Then, with the, blinding glow in 
front of him, Sanderson put down his 
brush and passed a hand across his eyes. 
He looked round at Bacheller like a man 
trying to regain himself after an enormous 
effort, a race to find, a struggle to hold. 

"I forgot," he said. "I told you I'd 
take you back there. Any time you say. 
I've finished." 

Pretty came into the scene, and seemed 
to reconcile all their wonders. 

" Can't you stay to breakfast ?" she 
asked Bacheller, with the gentleness that 
made requests out of her quiet urgencies. 

" Why, yes," he answered, from his 
wonder at them both and a sudden desire 
to understand them. " I guess I can." 

Rufus had come back from his leap 
into another state of being. He went off 
and took the bits out of the horse's 
month, leaving the harness on, and pro- 
duced some oats. Pretty had whisked 
a little table out on the shady veranda 
and called them to coifee and bread and 
butter. The blue water had flushed in 
now, and the lagoons were full of it. 
Bacheller felt the exhilaration of the 
mounting dry. He began to think what 
a pity it would be when the time came 
for him to be taken to the train. 

" Do you do this often V he asked 
Pretty. 

She gave him her sweet, serious, up- 
ward glance of the eye. 

"Oh no!" she said. "Not. more than 
twice a week. We're too busy with the 
garden. We make a lot out of that, but 
we do it by tending up. You have to, 
with a garden." 

" Sho !" said Bacheller, in a keen, new 
interest, because they seemed to him at. 
once rattier admirable in their practical- 
ity. " Do you actually make a good deal 
out of a flower garden?" 

Sanderson was stretched out, having 
finished his coffee, his legs on two chairs, 
lie kept an observant eye on the land- 
scape, more lucent now under the mount- 
ing sun. 

" How much was it last season ? Re- 
member, Pretty?" 

" Two hundred and eighteen dollars," 
said Pretty. She sparkled with the ex- 
hilaration of it. 

" We're quite forehanded people," said 



Sanderson. He stretched his legs farther 
in a luxury of muscular ease. " I make 
shoes a couple of months in the winter, 
and we're mighty thrifty. We've laid 
by something. I guess we've got, in all, 
a matter of three thousand dollars. How 
much. Pretty?" 

" Last time the interest was cast up 
it was three thousand nine hundred, and 
seventy-four cents." 

"There!" commented Sanderson, in a 
solemn triumph. 

" Sell many pictures ?" Bacheller ven- 
1 ured. 

Sanderson's legs came down with a thud. 

" Why, bless your heart, man," lie said, 
" I don't paint pictures to sell." 

"What in thunder do you paint 'em for?" 

" Why, to learn how to paint. I ain't 
learned yet." 

Bacheller looked in sudden affection, 
born partly out of old memories, at the 
fresh face and whitened hair. 

" Well, Rufe," he said, with a caress- 
ing sort of good nature, "how long do 
you s'pose it's going to take you? For 
a guess, now?" 

" Well, J ohn," said Sanderson, " it's a 
queer thing to say, but I have a kind of a 
theory T shall begin with it here and go 
on with it. somewhere else." 

"Oh!" said Bacheller, bemused. 

There was a short whistle, from the 
train, then many calls in succession. 
Both men started to their feet. 

"George!" said Sanderson, "your 
traiu's going. Let me get the bits in 
and we'll see what we can do." 

" Oh!" It was a little sigh from Pret- 
ty. She walked up to Bacheller, and he 
thought for a moment that in the ear- 
nestness of her request sho was about to 
lay a hand on the lapel of his coat. It 
made him think of his own Mary get- 
ting ready to sail, and he wondered if 
he should have been an idiot to sail with 
her. She had asked him. She had laid 
wifely fingers on his coat and looked at 
him with dewy eyes, but she professed 
to understand when he showed her how 
the market needed him. It was the 
summer dulness, but he knew a few 
things to touch it up a little. Mean- 
time, while his mind raced off to all 
these midway goals, Pretty still looking 
at him with that lifted glance, and the 
engine tooting, she had added, — 
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" I wish you'd stay !" and Bacheller 
had answered: 

" Much obliged to you. I will." 

She put her hands together unaffectedly. 

"Goody! goody!" said she. " Ruf e, 
take the bits out. He's going to stay." 

Then Rufus, having consigned the 
horse to a more or less permanent quar- 
ter in the shade of the house, came back 
again, decidedly pleased, Bacheller could 
see, and the train went shrieking off. 
The despairing calls seemed to Bachel- 
ler like Lon's frantic adjurations to him 
not to get left, and to conductors and 
engineer not to leave him, and he smiled a 
little, and knew Lon would take care of his 
grip and he should get it another time. 

" Now," said Pretty, " what let's play ?" 

Bacheller wanted nothing but the 
game of talk. They sat down on the 
veranda and Pretty brought her sewing, 
and they continued there, moving once 
or twice as the shade travelled. The salt 
got into Bacheller's lungs and blood. 
He sniffed at it as if it were a bottled 
exhilaration he had paid high for and 
must drink up because there was no 
more exactly like it. The air on his 
face and the old salt smell within him, 
he had the boy feeling again. They be- 
gan talking about the rabbits, and that 
led to more dramas of that old time. 
All the while Bacheller was thinking, 
trying to understand the two in their 
life that was incomprehensible to him: 
not so much from its simplicity, because 
that he had known in his youth, but 
from their untouched love of it. He 
liked life, too, he supposed, but there 
was that in him, not recognized, but 
warningly alive at the bottom of his ac- 
tivities, that told him he must keep on 
or the machinery would stop. 

" Fetch out your pictures, Rufe," he 
said at last. "Let's see some of 'em." 

" Why, yes," said Sanderson. " They're 
mostly sketches, though. I come down 
to get a hack at sunrises chiefly, sunrise 
and sunset. Why, yes, John, of course 
you can see 'em." 

Bacheller, when they were in line be- 
fore him, could not in the least tell what 
he thought of them. Pictures always 
seemed to him insufficient. A living 
cow grazing in her home ground was 
more lively to him than the painted cow, 
and the sunrise, as he saw it that morn- 
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ing, was a warmer thing than Sander- 
son's wash of color. These things were 
hidden from him, but he was conscious 
that they did bring in some people a 
good deal of money. He pointed his 
stubby forefinger at a patch of brown 
marsh grass with a yellow sky behind it 
and deep shadows by the stacks. 

" How much is that one ?" he asked. 

Rufus frankly stared at him. 

"What for?" he said. 

"Oh, to sell!" 

" Bless you, John, I don't sell 'em." 

" No, but if you made up your mind 
to it. That— and that— and that—" 
The finger pointed unerringly. " Those 
three are what I should pick out. What 
do you say to a thousand apiece?" 

Pretty caught her breath an instant, 
but Sanderson, with one motion of his 
long arm, swept the canvases together. 
He laughed, tenderly perhaps, as at old 
friendship outdoing itself. 

" You don't want 'em, John," he said. 
" Honest, you don't ! They're no good, 
except to show the Almighty I've worked 
some and kinder hint to Him He won't 
be making any mistake if he sets me 
down before an easel some other time. 
Pshaw, John ! If you bought 'em and 
put 'em up in your house folks would 
guy you for it. No! no! Couldn't 
lot you." 

Bacheller retreated, patently bewildered. 
Pretty looked at her husband a little wist- 
fully, as if she had relinquished something 
she would have liked to put into his hand, 
and presently got up with her little duti- 
ful air and set out the luncheon they had 
brought from home that morning in what 
Bacheller recognized as a butter - box. 
There were sour-milk biscuits buttered 
when they were warm and in a delicious 
state of permeated lusciousness, dried 
apple pie, very thin, with lemon, and 
cheese. That was all, save that Pretty 
made a cup of tea. They sat on the 
veranda and ate, and talked again, and 
Bacheller had his second inspiration. 

" Say, Rufe," said he, " if you judge 
your painting ain't up to the mark, 
I should think you'd like to take a 
few lessons." 

" He does take lessons," said Pretty. 
" Oh, every summer !" 

" Well," said Bacheller, reprovingly, 
" how short-sighted you are to deny your- 
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self a few thousand dollars I shouldn't 
miss! Shouldn't miss it, I tell you — " 

" It's dear of you, Mr. Baeheller," said 
Pretty. " Just dear ! But you see that 
somehow took care of itself. Mr. Adrian 
Stone — you know him, he's quite a fa- 
mous artist — he comes down here through 
August every year, and we give him his 
board, and he helps Rufe all he can. It 
just happened, first. He came to find 
marshes, and tumbled right into our 
house, and Rufus and he took a notion 
to each other. So now he comes every 
year. It's next Wednesday he's due." 

Baeheller felt unreasonably disappoint- 
ed, and vaguely not so rich as he had 
thought himself. He grinned a little as 
he wondered whether it would put him 
back in his self-recognized niche of po- 
tentate if he should give his native town 
the library it had hinted for. 

"Rufe," he said, " when's that after- 
noon express get along here V 

" There isn't any till seven." 

" No, no, I don't mean to the city. 
I mean up north again. I rather think 
I'll take back tracks, and have a day or 
two more with my wife." 

" Four ten," said Rufus. " She won't 
stop unless you flag her." 

" Well, then, I guess we'll flag her." 
Baeheller rose and stretched his great 
bulk upward. He even put up his arms 
very high, as if he grasped something out 
of the air. "Well, Mrs. Sanderson," he 
said, turning to her where she sat sewing 
up a rip in the coat Rufus had doffed 
while he harnessed, " I've had a very en- 
joyable day. It's about the best day I 
can remember. When it comes fall — my 
wife '11 be back then — we must fix up 
a time and you come up to the city and 
see us. There'll be something doing — 
always is, — and you and my wife '11 be 
cronies right off, I'm pretty sure." 

" I'd be pleased to," said Pretty, with 
that sweet lift of the eyebrows. " Only 
we don't get very far from home." 

When he had said good-by to her, and 
he and Rufe were on their jogging way 
to the station, he looked about him with 
a pang at leaving. He had a great sense 
of acquisition, as if the day had given 
him something, and with it this ache of 
loss. Something was disturbed within 
him, something warred there. But chief- 
ly he was grateful because he had met 



his old friend and had rested for a while 
in the house of life his friend had build- 
ed. He laughed out suddenly, in a whim- 
sical way. Rufus looked round at him. 

"What is it, John?" he said. 

" I'd like to ask you something, Rufe. 
I suppose you know pretty well how I 
stand in the business world ?" 

" Oh, you bet your life !" said Rufe. 
" You're square as a die, old man. You 
always were and always will be." 

"No! no! I mean, you know I can 
do pretty much what I like with the 
market, if I use my gumption and go 
slow. There's no risk, keeping step with 
me. Now, what do you say to giving me 
two thousand of your money and letting 
me turn it for you ? I guess you could do 
with a little more'n you've got, hey, Rufe ?" 

Sanderson flicked at the horse and 
looked straight ahead between the respon- 
sive ears. Then he cast Baeheller a dry, 
sidewise glance. " Squeezing the shorts, 
John ?" he inquired. 

John smiled as dryly. " Well," he said, 
" We don't squeeze the shorts every day." 

Again Rufus persuaded the horse and 
reflected. He had not made up his mind 
much before they were halting at the 
little station. 

"Well, John," said he, "I'll tell you 
how it is. We've got it so well fixed, on 
the whole — three and a half per cent., 
you know, rolling up, not like greased 
lightning, but still rolling — and the in- 
come from the flowers and my shoemak- 
ing, and our good health— well, I guess 
we'll leave things as they are. But 
much obliged to you! You're all right, 
John, no mistake." 

A moment later they stood together 
on the platform, and the train was due. 

" Say. John, you give me that ad- 
dress," Sanderson bade him suddenly, 
" your city one. And when your missus 
gets back send me a card, and I'll ex' 
press her up a box of flowers." 

Baeheller took out his notebook and 
tore a leaf from it. He stayed an in- 
stant, pencil poised. The train was 
sending up white spirals down the line. 
Baeheller spoke in a dry, moved voice: 

" I guess you needn't wait till fall, 
Rufe. I've put down my wife's steamer 
here, and the day. Send us on a box of 
the red-striped ones you had this morn- 
ing, both of us. I'm going with her." 



